THE  REV.  T.  BINNEY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  GREAT  POPULAR  DEMON  STRATTON 
WITH  A  PEN  AND  INK  PORTRAIT,  )/ 

AND  AIR.  BINNEY’ S  RETURN  TO  ENGLAND. 


It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  most  people  who  take  an  interest  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  movements  and  persons,  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney,  the  highly- 
esteemed  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  assembling  in  the  Weigh 
House  Chapel,  London,  the  leading  Nonconformist  preacher  of  England,  and 
the  author  of  one  book,  amongst  others,  that  has  obtained  an  almost  universal 
circulation,  left  his  flock  some  twelve  months  ago  and  embarked  on  a  voyage 
to  Australia.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  undertaking  this  long  journey 
was  understood  to  be  enfeebled  health,  demanding  cessation  for  a  while  from 
the  wearying  work  inseparable  from  the  office  of  a  popular  metropolitan 
minister  ;  but,  doubtless,  several  other  reasons  united  with  the  necessity  for 
a  change,  and  the  hope  of  restored  vigour,  to  induce  Air.  Binney  to  visit 
Australia  in  preference  to  any  other  part  of  the  world.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  presence  in  the  city  of  Aleibourne  of  a  beloved  son,  it  may  be  remarked 
for  the  benefit  of  those  unacquainted  w’ith  the  fact,  that  the  Colonial  Alis- 
sionary  Society  owes  its  existence  to  Air.  Binney,  and  that  from  the  hour  of 
its  birth  onwards,  year  by  year,  he  uniformly  manifested  towards  it  the  so¬ 
licitude  and  care  of  an  affectionate  parent.  One  proof  of  this  is,  that  the 
largest  congregational  collections  received  by  the  committee  for  its  support 
have  always  been  gathered  at  the  Weigh  House.  It  was  according  to  the 
order  of  nature,  therefore,  that  Air.  Binney  should  desire  to  visit  the  colony 
to  which  the  efforts  of  the  Society  have  been,  for  a  good  while  past,  mainly 
directed,  and  where  its  greatest  successes  have  been  achieved.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  special  endeavour  was  made  by  the  Colonial  Society, — if  not  at  Air. 
Binney’s  suggestion,  with  his  zealous  help,— to  furnish  Alinisters  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Body  to  meet  the  augmented  spiritual  wants  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria,  consequent  upon  the  great  influx  of  people  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  but  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  drawn  thither  by  the  discovery 
of  gold. 


yellow  and  cold. 

Hard  to  get,  but  light  to  fcold” — 


and  the  effort  has  proved  signally,  and  beyond  expectation  successful.  At  a 
very  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  Australian  Colonies  a  few  stray  ministers 
of  the  gospel  had  been  sent  out  from  the  Independent  Churches  of  England, 
and  never  failed,  we  believe,  to  make  themselves  individually,  a  name  and  a 
power  in  the  land  of  their  adoption;  and  in  concert  with  the  ministers  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  they  helped  to  sow  there  seeds 
of  truth  regarding  the  scriptural  relation  of  Church  and  State  which  have 
now  happily  sprung  up  and  taken  a  firm  root  throughout  all  those  regions. 
Abundant  encouragement  was  consequently  supplied  by  the  past  to  the  friends 
of  the  Society  for  extending  their  evangelizing  enterprise  in  those  distant 
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countries,  evidently  destined  to  become  great  nations,  and  certain  to  develo 
the  kind  of  religious  education  imparted  to  them  in  the  days  of  their  youtl  - 
The  principle  acted  upon  by  the  prudent  and  far-seeing  founders  of  tl  1 
Society  was  to  obtain  as  their  agents  the  best  men  they  could  possibly  s  » 
cure, — morally  unspotted,  and  of  well-furnished  minds.  Great,  however,  w 
the  outcry  made  by  the  selfish  portion  of  the  congregations  at  home  again  M' 
the  taking  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  men,  who  were  useful  ai  : 
esteemed  in  their  English  spheres  of  labour.  But,  said  the  cosmopolitan  a 
vocates  of  colonial  interests,  these  are  the  only  men  likely  to  make  the 
way,  and  be  of  real  service,  at  the  antipodes;  and  so  extensively  did  the 
arguments  prevail,  that  in  process  of  time  quite  a  number  of  English  ai 
Scottish  fellowships  had  to  provide  themselves  with  new  pastors.  Amoi 
the  best  known  of  the  ministers  who  consented  to  go  to  Australia,  under  tl  f- 
auspices  of  the  Colonial  Society,  were  the  Rev.  Richard  Fletcher,  and  the  Re 
J.  L.  Poore,  both  of  Manchester ;  and  the  fact  of  their  emigration  has  operate  S' 
fo  the  drawing  after  them  of  some  twenty  other  ministers  of  the  same  denon  » 
nal  :on,  for  Mr.  Poore  having  made  a  tour  of  the  three  provinces,  consent'  i 
to  the  'request  made  to  him  by  the  colonial  ministers  to  return  to  Englai  It 
tor  the  p  urpose  of  recruiting  their  numbers  to  the  utmost  possible  exten 
Mr.  Binney.  naturally  took  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  mission  of  his  frier 
Mr.  Poore,  ai.1(j  on  tiiat  gentleman’s  return,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Weig 
House  pastor,  Whose  nervous  system  had  become  severely  shaken  by  a  pr  it 
traded  doctrinal  controversy,  bitter,  and  very  personal  in  some  of  its  aspect 
should  accompany  hn.-,1<  jqjs  English  admirers  were  fearful  of  his  intentii 
never  to  return,  especiamv  those  who  learned  that  he  had  given  up  his  hou  “ 
before  starting,  and  found  subsequently  converted  into  a  School  for  Girl  lit 
but  it  now  appears  that  thei;r  apprehensions  were  groundless,  and  that  in  tl  till 
good  providence  of  God  he  w,;u  ;n  a  few  months,  at  furthest,  set  foot  om  t 
more  on  the  shores  ot  England  ^ 

As  everybody  foresaw,  who  k-new  Mr.  Binney,  and  remembered  the  extei  te 
to  which  the  Australian  Colonies',  are  peopled  by  English  men  and  women,  in 
whom  the  name  and  works  ot  the,  great  English  preacher  must  be  perfect  1 
known,  he  has  been  the  most  popu.jai.  lnan  in  Australia  ever  since  the  day  t 
his  landing,  and  will  remain  so  till  .he  departs.  Under  such  circumstance  " 
it  is  especially  pleasing  to  be  infoi..me(j  that  from  the  first  Mr.  Binney  111 
health  had  greatly  improved  ;  so  mu<c[j  s0)  that  he  was  able  to  preach  fr  fo 
quently  to  overwhelming  congregatioiaS)  an(j  to  address  a  number  of  lari  i 
public  meetings,  as  well  as  take  part  i;n  others  of  a  more  private  but  m  fi 
less  useful  and  important  nature.  Ihe  Sydney  Morning  Herald  says,  tin  t 
some  expectation  was  entertained  that  Mr.  Ri'tinfty  might  be  induced  to  r 
main  in  Sydney  tor  a  few  years,  and  efforts  in  1 1  *  •  a  t  direction  were  made,  bi 
to  no  purpose.  The  Heiald  adds,  “His  visit  to  Me^reton  Bay  was  attendf 
with  the  happiest  results  ;  and  he  also  touched  at  Alewcastle  and  Maitlar 
on  his  return.  Considerable  respect  has  been  paid  to  the  reverend  gentl 
man  by  the  elite  of  our  city,  and  also  by  the  clergy  and  members  0f  other  d 
nominations  as  well  as  his  own.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Binney  leave  in  th e  Emeu  fi 
Melbourne.  After  a  short  stay  there,  they  go  on  to  Adelaiw9  .  afterwar< 
cross  over  to  Tasmania  ;  and  subsequently  return  to  Sydney.  BVore  they  ri 
main  a  few  weeks,  and  finally  will  proceed  to  England,  via  India,  ig>v  one  , 
the  mail  steamers.”  # 

MR.  BINNEY  IN  SYDNEY. 

The  Sydney  Morning  Herald  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  contains  i 
descriptive  article  of  Mr.  Binney,  and  of  a  Sermon  preached  by  him  sooi 
after  his  arrival.  It  is  written  in  a  high  flown  and  stilted  style,  but  is  never 
theless  not  destitute  of  much  interest. — “  About  two  months  ago,”  says  tin 
Herald ,  “in  the  list  of  passengers  brought  to  Sydney  by  one  of  the  Melbourm 
steamboats  appeared  a  name  too  famous  to  be  carelessly  passed  by,  amid  the 
great  unknown.  It  was  only  the  name  of  a  Dissenting  minister,  yet  it  excitec 
more  notice  than  would  have  done  the  most  aristocratic  to  be  found  in 
Burke’s  Peerage.  Hundreds,  of  all  classes  of  religious  opinions,  were  proud 
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o  know  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney — one  of  the  greatest  of  living  preachers 
—had  arrived  in  Sydney ;  though  they  might  be  grieved  to  learn  that  illness 
vas  the  cause  of  this  to  them  unexpected  pleasure.  Many  living  among  us 
lad  listened  to  that  eloquent  voice  in  dear  old  Fatherland,  and  thousands 
i  vho  had  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  heard  his  glowing  and  manly 
itterances,  anticipated  with  equal  delight  the  probability  of  seeing  and  hear- 
.  ng  the  well-known  pastor  of  Weigh  House  Chapel,  London.  It  was  indeed 
i  ainted  by  some  who  laid  claim  to  authentic  intelligence,  that  it  was  just 
.  jossible  the  rev.  gentleman  might  leave  our  shores  without  once  speaking 
n  public.  The  sorrows  awakened  by  these  rumours  was,  however,  fully 
i  dispelled  by  a  public  announcement  of  Mr.  Binney’s  being  engaged  to  preach 
in  the  evening  of  May  the  9th,  in  the  Congregatioual  Church,  Pitt  Street. 

:  We  determined,  barring  accidents,  (to  use  an  Irishism,)  to  be  there;  and  so 
.«  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  aforesaid  evening  we  found  ourselves  at  ‘  meeting,’ 

:  surrounded  by  the  elite  of  Sydney.  Fearing  a  crush,  we  determined  to  take 
j!  rime  by  the  forelock  ;  but  though  the  doors  had  been  opened  only  a  few 
minutes  before  our  arrival,  we  found  the  church  nearly  full,  and  long  before 
i:  the  time  announced  for  commencing  Divine  service  the  spacious  edifice  was 
:  literally  crammed  from  roof  to  floor.  Such  a  congregation,  we  should  fancy, 

•  both  with  respect  to  numbers  and  power  of  appreciating  the  lofty  thought 

>  and  eloquent  illustration,  has  seldom  been  looked  down  upon  from  any  colo- 
r  aial  pulpit.” 

THE  PREACHER  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

ri  “Punctually  at  seven  the  preacher  commenced  the  service !  Ashe  gave 
out  the  Hundredth  Psalm  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  noble  head,  and  all 
•i intuitively,  felt  a  master  mind  was  before  them.  Some  of  his  old  friends 
itthad  noted  with  grief,  as  he  came  from  the  vestry,  the  heavy  stoop  of  the 
shoulders,  so  different  from  days  of  yore,  when  the  fine  form  stood  proudly 
a  erect,  and  when  the  giant  Northumbrian  could  have  led  the  guards  who 
i  charged  at  Waterloo  ;  but  pain  gave  place  to  joy  when  they  heard  the  manly 
i  voice  firm  as  ever,  and  like  the  music  of  their  home,  heard  in  a  far  off  land, 
i  sounded  now  in  their  ears,  the  northern  burr,  and  the  old  familiar  lisp. 
e«  When  the  dense  mass  stood  up  and  joined  in  the  Old  Hundred  the  effect  was 
r’  thrilling,  and  one  understood  the  fondness  of  the  children  of  the  Puritans 
■s  for  their  Congregational  Psalmody,  almost  destitute  as  it  is  of  every  preten- 
jt  sion  to  melody.  We  have  often  wondered,  when  listening  to  the  noise  in 
,  Protestant  churches  which  goes  by  the  name  of  singing,  how  good,  clear- 
i  headed  men  can,  in  a  service  which  should  appeal  to  the  whole  natnre  of 
?  man,  not  only  ignore  the  aesthetic,  but  actually  employ  an  instrumentality 
1  which,  to  every  man  of  taste  and  culture,  must  be  an  abomination  ;  and,  what 
i  is  still  stranger,  that  young  men  and  women,  to  whom  Handel,  Mozart, 

,  Mendelssohn,  and  Beethoven  are  not  unknown,  should  voluntarily  submit  to 
.  it.  It  might  have  been  old  associations  acting  upon  us,  for  Mr.  Binney’s 

>  reading  the  Scriptures,  though  natural,  is  not  of  the  highest  order  like  that 
.  of  the  grand  Edward  Irving,  yet  seldom  to  us  have  the  words  of  Holy  Writ 
j  come  so  powerfully  as  when  our  preacher  read  the  lesson  of  the  evening. 
.  Lead  by  him,  we  knelt.  Once  again  we  were  in  the  King’s  Weigh  House. 
,j  The  same  quiet  beauty,  simplicity,  and  scripturalness  as  of  old,  and  the 

petitions  were  so  human  ;  we  men  and  women,  struggling  for  more  than  life 
with  cares  and  sins,  and  earthliness,  felt  that  living  satans  were  being  prayed 
against.  And  the  spirit  of  prayer  how  blessed  ;  humble  as  the  penitent 
Magdalene,  confident  as  the  request  of  the  first-born,  and  tender  as  the  light 
of  a  star.” 

A  PEN  AND  INK  PORTRAIT. 

“  Now  comes  the  sermon  ;  but  while  the  preacher  is  slowly  adjusting  his 
glasses  to  enable  him  to  read  his  text  let  us  try  if  we  can  analyse  the  face, 
or  understand  the  meaning  of  that  cliff-like  forehead.  As  we  are  not  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  minute  mappings  of  the  cranium  by  phrenologists,  we  are  not 
about  to  run  our  fingers  lightly  over  the  different  bumps,  and  then  with  the 
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boldness  of  an  empiric  sum  up  in  figures  all  the  faculties  and  capabilities  o 
the  man.  But  we  have  some  faith  in  physiogonmy  and  the  general  form  o 
the  head,  and  do  most  firmly  hold  that  where  the  eye  brings  the  power  o 
seeing,  the  Universe  of  God,  with  its  beauty  and  sublimity,  does  not  mor 
truly  in  its  just  proportion,  proclaim  the  spirit  of  which  it  is  the  vestmenl 
than  the  features  and  expression  declare  the  soul  which  informs  them  all 
Turn  we  then  to  our  hero.  Note  first  the  regal  setting  of  the  head  ;  gracefu 
as  the  lily  on  its  stalk  is  the  union  of  head  and  neck  ;  and  when  throw) 
back,  while  launching  his  words  of  scorn  against  some  sham  or  lie,  you  wil 
see  the  man  storm-defiant  as  an  English  oak.  We  mean  he  could  hold  himsel  r 
with  grace  at  a  Queen’s  levee,  or  stand  all  undaunted  with  proud  defiance  it 
his  attitude,  amid  the  hisses  and  clamour  of  an  ignorant  mob.  This  ver 
thing  proclaims  him  one  of  God’s  royal  race.  We  do  not  imply  that  no  om 
without  this  noble  air  can  rule  their  fellow-men  by  pen  or  speech,  for  wc 
iiave  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  dumpy  necks  of  John  Bright  and  W.  J.  Fox 
but  we  say,  in  every  case  where  the  Supreme  has  so  clothed  the  man  with  gract 
and  dignity,  there  is  the  stamp  of  power,  the  possessor  is  an  accredited  hero  t  1 
and  though  our  knees  were  as  brass,  we  must  bend  to  him.  Look  at  th<  itsi 
portraits  of  Burns,  Christopher  North,  or  Daniel  Webster,  and  tell  us  if  yoi 
need  to  read  their  written  lives  to  know  that  these  men  were  rulers.  Let  u 
now  look  a  little  more  attentively  at  the  face  and  forehead.  To  commenci  1 
with  the  latter — what  does  it  say  of  the  powers  enfolded  within  ?  We  believi 
Mr.  Binney  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  power  of  abstract  thought,  and  for  tin  liij 
logical  method  and  clearness  with  which  he  can  put  an  argument.  Yet  tin  !o’ 
more  we  consider  the  lines  and  form  of  the  brow  and  temples,  the  strongei  Ifr 
grows  our  belief  that  the  imaginative  is  his  ruling  faculty.  Undoubtedly  in 
that  brain  is  capable  of  severe  and  continuous  thinking,  the  mental  philoso 
pher  and  the  logician  are  in  posse,  but  the  poet,  the  creator  o’ershadows  all 
and  so  instead  of  ice  we  have  fire  ;  instead  of  the  mere  logical  deduction: 
and  admitted  postulates  of  the  pedant,  we  have  the  golden  tide  of  wisdom 
and  eloquence  ;  and  instead  of  the  dumb  and  bloodless  beauty  of  the  statue 
cold  and  stiff  as  the  sleep  of  death,  we  have  the  warm  and  animated  beauty  lie 
and  power  of  a  living  man.  Speaking  phrenologically,  the  bump  of  reverence  ti 
rising  so  high  that  it  gives  to  the  forehead  proper  an  appearance  of  loftiness  u< 
which  a  nearer  view  considerably  reduces,  affords  in  some  measure  an  expla 
nation  why  this  man,  with  head  too  massive  to  be  bound  within  the  limit 
of  nicely  constructed  formulas  and  petty  common-places  ;  and  with  a  frame 
which  would  have  gained  him  the  ‘  beit’  among  the  ‘fancy,’  has  found  his  ‘I 
life  work  in  the  pulpit  of  a  religious  denomination.  The  eye  is  hazel,  and  i 
his  prime  must  have  been  keen  and  piercing  as  the  eagle  eyeing  the  thunderlm 
cloud.  Now,  however,  though  it  still  possesses  somewhat  of  its  mysteriou; 
fascination  which  ever  radiates  from  the  eye  of  genius,  there  are  the  marks 
which  tell  of  many  summers  come  and  gone,  and  winters  which  brought 
sadder  storms  than  ever  swept  o’er  city  or  strewed  a  coast  with  wreck 
Perhaps,  even  before  contracted  with  age,  it  was  not  large  enough  to  indicate 
the  very  highest  class  of  mind,  but  certainly  now  it  is  not  full  enough  to 
relieve  what  we  may  call  the  hardness  of  the  glance,  which  though  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  battle  field,  scarcely  harmonises  with 


1  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore.’ 


Allen  Ramsey  sings— 


‘  Heed  not  the  pretty  lying  o’  their  lips. 
But  tent  the  language  o’  their  e’en.’ 


This  may  be  truthful  counsel  to  lovers  of  the  female  sex,  but  critics  of  cha 
raeter  cannot  afford  to  let  the  mouth  go  unnoticed.  In  this  case  we  sincerely 
wish  we  could,  lor  to  us  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  face  that  is  not  thoroughly 
good.  Again  and  again  we  looked  at  it,  determined  to  chase  away  our  first 
impression.  Yes,  we  said  the  size  is  good,  the  lips  are  well  cut,  there  is  J 
strength  there.  Back,  however,  it  would  come.  What  can  it  be*  Un 
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ned  respect  answered,  you  can  see  nothin®  there  hut  a  combination  of 
■ngth  and  humour.  It  would  not  do,  for  clear  as  an  inscription  it  was 
tten  on  the  corners  of  the  mouth  that  in  that  nature  was  extreme  sensi- 
:ness,  and  coupling  mouth  and  eye  there  seemed  to  us  a  tendency  to  irrita- 
ty.  As  those  who  know  Mr.  Binney  entirely  deny  the  latter ;  we  either 
atly  err,  or  that  Christianity  he  so  nobly  expounds  has  put  forth  her  heal- 
influence  and  wrought  in  him  her  benign  and  holy  work.  A  story  we 
e  heard  told,  and  which  is  not  one  of  the  numerous  fabrications  in  circu- 
on  respecting  this  gentleman,  comes  to  memory  partly  confirming  our 
ory.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  B.  was  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Congrega- 
■  ii  ial  Union,  in  London,  when  he  said  something  which  produced  among  his 
thren  sounds  of  dissent.  On  the  instant  Air.  B.  forgot  himself,  and  tartly 
:ed,  ‘Can’t  you  hold  your  peace!’  which  brought  about  his  ears  such  a 
rra  of  hisses,  that  even  he  quailed,  though  as  soon  as  the  calm  came,  hav- 
■  felt  himself  in  the  wrong,  he  made  an  apology,  such  as  only  a  great 
n  could  or  would  have  made.  Enough  upon  the  features  separately.  Let 
take  the  face  as  a  whole.  Lines  are  there  telling  as  plainly  of  the  general 
aehrse  of  the  soul  life  as  if  the  several  experiences  had  been  written  out  for 
™  in  a  five  act  drama.  There  ought,  however,  to  be  bounds  to  a  critic’s  im- 
'artinence,  and  the  inner  life  is  too  sacred  to  be  babbled  of,  so,  we  must 
ceut  our  meaning,  not  run  into  coarse  analysis. 

v8  An  Eastern  legend  runs  thus,  ‘When  the  lofty  and  barren  mountain  was 
lie  $t  upheaved  into  the  sky,  and  from  its  elevation  looked  down  on  the  plains 
'ta  low,  and  saw  the  valley  and  the  less  elevated  hills  covered  with  verdant 
d  fruitful  trees,  it  sent  up  to  Brahma  a  murmur  of  complaint.  “Why  thus 
rren?  Why  these  scarred  and  naked  sides  exposed  to  the  eye  of  man?”  And 
■ahma  answered,  “The  very  light  shall  clothe  thee,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
ssing  cloud  shall  be  as  a  royal  mantle.  More  verdure  would  be  less  light, 
lou  shalt  share  in  the  azure  of  heaven,  and  the  youngest  and  whitest  cloud 
a  summer’s  sky  shall  nestle  in  thy  bosom.  Thou  belongest  half  to  us.” 
was  the  mountain  dowered.’  ‘  And  so,  too,’  adds  the  legend,  ‘  have  the 
ftiest  minds  of  men  been  in  all  ages  dowered.  To  lower  elevations  have 
cej*n  given  the  pleasant  verdure,  the  vine,  and  the  olive.  Light,  light  alone 
a  and  the  deep  shadow  of  the  passing  cloud — these  are  the  gifts  of  the  pro- 
a-  lets  of  the  race.’  ” 
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is  “  The  preacher  slowly,  but  emphatically,  reads  his  text,  ‘  Are  ye  not  carnal 
n  id  walk  as  men  ?’  And  during  the  pause,  ere  he  commences  his  discourse, 
r  dinly  scans  the  congregation  as  if  he  could  read  in  that  sea  of  up-turned 
j  ces  the  wants  of  those  whom  he  is  now  as  a  minister  of  Christ  to  address. 
;  rom  beginning  to  end  of  that  wondrous  discourse  Mr.  Binney  makes  good 
!  is  claim  not  merely  to  the  title  of  a  powerful  thinker,  but  to  what  his  friends 
.  lay  scarcely  deem  a  compliment,  to  that  of  the  artistic  speaker.  His  raan- 
(  er  (or  as  some  love  to  call  it — action)  though  at  times  far  from  graceful,  was 
i  ver  emphatic,  and  revealed  the  solf-reliauce  of  the  preacher.  We  were 
•  ither  surprised  at  the  abundance  of  Mr.  Binney’s  action  in  the  pulpit,  as 
7e  had  always  fancied  his  sin  lay  in  the  opposite  extreme,  a  kind  of  Emmer- 
onian  delivery,  trusting' entirely  to  the  weightiness  of  the  thought  for  its 
ffect  upon  the  audience.  In  avoiding  this  folly,  however,  in  our  opinion, 
llr.  B.,  despite  his  tall-  and  well-formed  frame,  his  long  and  beautifully  shaped 
sand,  errs  in  excess  ;  certainly  no  practised  English  speaker  we  have  ever 
istened  to  uses  his  body  and  arms  so  much.  It  might  do  with  the  third  and 
murth  raters  on  a  platform,  but  a  double  first  (as  thinker  and  speaker)  like 
vlr.  Binney,  should  leave  it  to  that  genus  entirely.  While  fault-finding,  we 
nay  notice  that  the  arms  thrown  into  fighting  position,  which  was  literally 
he  case  once  during  the  sermon,  is  more  than  an  inelegancy,  it  is  an  offence 
[igainst  good  taste.  But  these  remarks  even  to  ourselves  seem  carping  and 
querulous,  when  simply  with  regard  to  manner  we  call  to  mind  the  exquisite 
irtistic  power  displayed  in  the  delivery  as  a  whole.  The  easy  mastery  of 
he  voice,  the  striking  naturalness  of  most  of  the  action,  the  distinct  utterance, 
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the  avoidance  of  painful  slowness  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  great  rapid  i 
on  the  other  ;  and  lastly,  the  giving  what  few  preachers  ever  allow  us,  pro)  jtiii 
time  for  breath  and  reflection  between  the  distinct  parts  of  the  discour  mil 
People  can  in  these  days  so  seldom  carry  home  in  their  minds  a  recollection  !■ 
the  discourse  just  listened  to  most  attentively  (mem. — the  preachers  say  t 
fault  lies  in  us),  vivid  enough  to  permit  a  criticism  of  its  composition,  i.e.  me 
our  use  of  the  word,  the  arrangement  and  harmony  of  its  parts.  Not  inke 
with  the  sermon  we  now  refer  to.  We  venture  to  say  that  nearly  every  c  |iptu 
of  that  vast  auditory  took  away  as  complete  an  abstract  of  it  as  did  t  f Aj 
rather  ugly  and  apparently  unwashed  individual  who  stood  up  so  protninen  (re; 
in  front  of  one  of  the  side  galleries,  pretending  to  take  a  verbatim  repo  ipur 
And  to  the  educated  mind  what  a  treat !  Sufficiently  varied  in  topics  ifu 
keep  the  subject  from  monotony,  and  the  hearer  enchained  for  one  hour  a;  krtei 
thirty-eight  minutes  ;  each  again  of  these  divisions  of  subject  rising  abo  Hog 
the  other  in  popular  interest  and  helping  on  the  great  argument  runni  Her 
through  all,  and,  further,  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  whole — no  lengthen  lou 
exordium,  forcing  the  orator  to  cut  short  his  peroration,  but  each  in  his  01  lend 
appointed  sphere  both  as  to  time  and  prominence — thus  making  the  serm  jut 
complete  as  a  composition — a  sine  qua  non  to  all  oratorical  success.  The  P<  list 
thenon,  at  Athens,  bore  away  the  palm,  even  in  that  city,  of  splendid  arcl  ded 
tecture,  but  the  incomplete  Edinburgh  copy  of  it,  on  the  Calton  Hill,  stan  *s] 
the  laughingstock  ot  every  man  of  sense  and  taste  that  looks  upon  it.” 

;  lot 
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“Were  we  attempting  a  complete  criticism  of  Mr.  Binney,  instead  ot  hi 
brief  and  sketchy  portrait,  this  would  be  the  place  to  notice  at  length  one  jsli 
the  great  secrets  of  his  fame,  his  vigorous  but  beautiful  style;  as  it  is  we  c,  Af 
only  venture  a  reference  to  it.  He  for  one  has  fully  realized  the  truth  th  line 
the  speaker  or  writer  in  this  age  who  would  occupy  a  niche  in  the  Temple  |f 
Fame,  must  give  his  most  careful  study,  and  bend  his  full  powers  to  the  £  pir 
quisition  of  grace  and  power  of  style.  And  in  this  most  difficult  matter,  o  ; 
preacher  has  succeeded  well.  He  is  too  much  the  man  to  affect  the  profoui  jj 
by  the  use  of  the  barbaric  jargon  of  German-English  so  dear  to  the  hearts  }. 
under-graduates  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  great  thinkers  ;  and  his  taste  j(1 
too  good  to  permit  him  for  a  moment  to  indulge  in  the  tawdry  finery  of  ji| 
Robert  Montgomery.  Even  in  his  spoken  sermons,  you  recognise  a  clea 
ness  of  style  equal  to  the  clearness  of  his  thinking ;  when  he  soars  to  tl  j!? 
mountain  tops  of  thought,  his  language  also  leaves  the  common  place,  and  li, 
fiftly  chosen  words  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  grandeur  of  the  therai 
so  when  he  wishes  to  call  forth  the  emotional  within  us,  or  to  picture  t'  || 
beautiful,  the  words  and  rythm  of  his  sentences  are  like  ‘  linked  sweetne 
long  drawn  out.’  Let  any  one  of  our  readers  who  think  we  are  over-colourii 
turn  to  two  of  Mr.  Binney’s  works,  ‘  The  Service  of  Song,’  and  ‘  Is  it  Pc  « 
sible  to  Make  the  Best  of  Both  Worlds,’  and  they  will  find  in  abundance,  j,j 
lustrations  of  our  remarks.  There  are  few  living  writers  who  could  equal  ,f 
word  painting  the  description  of  the  Psalms,  or  the  character  of  David  to  1  t, 
fouud  in  ‘  The  Service  of  Song.’  Here  is  a  sentence  from  the  former,  ‘  Th<  , 
(the  Psalins)  are  penitential,  jubilant,  adorative,  deprecatory  ;  they  a  „ 
tender,  mournful,  joyous,  majestic  ;  soft  as  the  descent  of  dew  ;  low  as  tl  | 
whisper  of  love  ;  loud  as  the  voice  of  thunder  ;  terrible  as  the  Almightine  |f 
of  God  !’  Whatever  importance,  however,  we  may  attach  to  a  speaker’s  ma  ,i 
ner  and  style,  we  readily  admit  that  what  he  says  is  more  important  than  he  .. 
he  says  it.  And  this  consideration  introduces  us  to  the  matter  of  the  sernu  6 
in  question.  Nearly  all  Mr.  Binney’s  exordiums  consist  of  exposition,  and  |, 
this  fact  we  fancy  we  discover  his  theory  of  the  preacher’s  work.  By  h 
practice  he  seems  to  say,  ‘  to  man  has  been  sent  a  book  of  infinite  worth, ;  . 
its  pages  the  Holy  Spirit  has  declared  what  it  is  absolutely  necessary  evei  „ 
man  should  know,  and  the  chief  duty  of  the  spiritual  teacher  is  just  to  di  „ 
cover  by  diligent  study,  and  then  expound  as  clearly  as  possible,  what  Gc  e, 
says,  instead  of  using  any  particular  part  of  the  book  simply  as  a  peg  (  (r 
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hich  to  hang  his  own  thoughts.’  Might  we  intrude  our  humble  opinion 
ithin  this  ‘charmed  circle,’  with  bated  breath,  befitiug  the  profane,  we 
lould  whisper  our  agreement  with  those  who  employ  the  textual  method, 
is  the  Divine  right  of  mediocrity  in  the  pulpit  to  be  for  ever  proclaimed 
len  ?’  asks  an  excited  reader  ;  ‘  Is  there  to  be  no  room  for  genius,  or  for 
ietic  power  and  feeling,  or  for  the  strong  massive  thought  of  the  powerful 
linker?’  Yes,  verily,  and  with  a  full  recollection  of  the  most  masterly 
iriptural  exposition  we  ever  listened  to,  as  was  unfolded  to  us,  the  ideas  in 
le  Apostolic  mind,  of  which  the  generic  word  ‘carnal’  was  the  articulate 
-jspression,  we  assert  that  not  more  varied  in  glory  are  the  lights  which  shine 
4)  purely  in  the  midnight  heavens  than  the  degrees  of  ability  which  may 
>|nd  full  exercise  in  this  method  of  preaching.  One  train  of  reflection  was 
p  arted  in  our  mind  by  the  sermon.  We  had  often  before  felt  that  if  any¬ 
thing  could  shake  our  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  it  would  be  the 
mtter  want  of  truthfulness,  common  sense,  and  manliness  displayed  in  many 
4f  our  commentaries  on  its  books.  Of  all  insipidity  and  jejuneness  com- 
‘*iend  ns  to  a  popular  commentary.  Alas  1  we  fear  many  a  young  earnest 
Spirit  has  found  his  way  into  the  realm  of  the  ‘  everlasting  No  !’  through 
ihis  tortuous  via  doloroso.  Now,  here  we  thought,  is  a  large  brained  edu¬ 
cated,  spiritual  Englishman  evidently  possessing  a  deep  acquaintance  with 
idie  spirit  of  his  age,  and  who  speaks  as  if  he  too  once  had  lifted  his  eyes  unto 
'he  heavens  and  for  a  time  beheld  no  Father’s  face  looking  down  upon  him, 
dio  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  anxieties  either  of  shop  or  counting-house,  and 
/hose  strong  terse  Saxon  words  the  people  could  understand.  Why  should 
Lot  he,  as  the  great  work  of  his  life,  give  to  his  countrymen  an  exposition 
fjn  his  own  style  of  part  of  the  volume  he  so  loves  and  understands  ?  We 
msh  that  on  our  voice  hung  the  practical  answer  to  our  query. 

C  After  Mr.  Binney  has  set  before  his  hearers  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
*nind  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  words  of  the  text,  he  commences  an  application  of 

)he  principles  evolved,  or  the  doctrines  stated,  to  what  he  considers  the  re- 
juirements  of  the  men  and  women  who  sit  before  him.  Here,  without  the 
Slightest  straining  after  the  melodramatic,  and  carefully  eschewing  all  clap¬ 
trap,  he  powerfully  rivets  and  moves  his  audience.  Young  men  and  maidens, 
6  he  artisan  and  clerk,  the  half-sceptic  and  the  simple-minded  hearer,  are  each 
Lfter  their  kind  mysteriously  impressed.  How  is  it?  asked  a  friend  while 
till  under  the  fascination  of  the  sermon  we  speak  of.  We  replied  thus: 
•L’he  Yankees  have  a  saying  which  on  the  first  blush  sounds  like  an  absur¬ 
dity,  but  which  every  speaker  and  writer  should  be  compelled  to  ponder  for 
>>ne  month,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sublunary  subjects.  It  is  that 
‘  there’s  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  man.’  And  so,  if  you  inquire,  you 
‘will  find  there’s  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  Mr.  Binney.” 
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!  “We  have  heard  that  one  gentleman,  who  wrote  a  paper  on  Mr.  Binney, 
assigned  as  a  principal  cause  of  his  popularity  the  possession,  in  a  large  de¬ 
gree  of  humour,  as  distinguished  from  wit,  which  in  him  most  frequently 
'flowed  forth  in  delicate  irony  or  trenchant  satire.  With  this  acute  remark, 
ito  a  great  extent,  we  agree.  His,  however,  is  not  the  grim,  inferno-like 
'humour  of  Swift  or  Carlyle,  so  merciless  and  savage,  but  genial  and  loving 
'like  that  which  throws  its  sweet  witchery  over  the  fascinating  page  of  Scott ; 
‘though  a  tendency  to. controversy  and  a  delight  in  hitting  an  adversary  with 
;  the  gloves  off’  often  imparts  to  Mr  Binney’s  humour  the  pungency  and  sar¬ 
castic  power  of  that  of  old  Puritan-hating  South.  We  have  already  given  it 
as  our  opinion  that  the  creative,  or,  limiting  it  to  its  philosophic  signification, 
the  imaginative,  is  the  predominant  faculty  in  Mr.  Binney’s  nature.  That 
‘belief,  howevei',  we  cannot  now  further  argue,  and  therefore  can  only  ask  our 
readers  who  may  dissent  from  us,  once  more  to  waigh  our  previous  state¬ 
ments.  Next  in  prominence,  undoubtedly  stands  WMr.  Binney  the  reason¬ 
ing  faculty  ;  that  glorious  gift  which,  when  love  of  truth  overshadows  its  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  the  pure  syllogism  becomes  its  guide,  leads  its  possessor  from  the 
city  of  ignorance,  rescues  him  from  the  sloughs  of  despair,  and,  though  the 
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path  it  chooses  may  pass  very  close  to  Doubting  Castle  and  the  Tempi 
Indifference,  though  it  may  even  necessitate  a  contest  with  Apoll 
eventually  lands  him  safely  in  the  ‘  land  of  Beulah  where  the  flowers, 
grapes,  and  the  songs  of  birds  never  cease,  where  the  sun  shines  night 
day,  and  where  are  plainly  seen  the  golden  pavements  and  the  street 
pearl.’  From  the  first  faculty  comes  Mr.  Binney’s  synthetic  power,  and  I 
breadth  of  thought,  a  manifestation  of  which  we  have  in  his  ‘  Is  it  possil 
and  in  his  well-known  sermon,  ‘  Salvation  by  fire,  and  Salvation  in  fulne 
and  from  the  second,  his  great  subtlety  of  analysis,  that  penetrative  po 
he  displayed  so  strikingly  in  his  lecture  on  St.  Paul,  delivered  in  the  chv 
in  Pitt  Street,  when  with  exquisite  delight  we  listened  to  him  dissec 
ideas  into  their  component  parts  with  a  touch  as  delicate  and  firm  as  ( 
Liston  showed  when  engaged  in  any  of  his  complex  surgical  operations, 
also  we  account  for  his  logical  exactness.  You  may  refuse  to  admit  his 
mises,  and  so  escape  from  his  conclusion,  but  grant  his  major  and  minor, 
you  will  find  the  deduction  too  clear  and  exact  to  bo  overthrown.  A  re 
of  this  logical  acumen  is  his  clearness  of  conception,  from  which  again 
rectly  springs  his  luminous  style,  and  these  are  the  things  which  have  ml 
the  pulpit  of  Weigh-House  Chapel  a  centre  of  power,  and  installed 
preacher  as  Golden  Lecturer  to  Young  England.  These  are  his  glory  [||! 
preacher — these  the  fountains  of  his  eloquence.  As  Sir  James  Step 
somewhere  finely  says,  ‘The  cloud-compelling  Jupiter  shrouded  himsel 
darkness,  because  he  dwelt  in  an  abstracted  and  silent  solitude  ;  but  u 
God  of  day  rejoiced  in  the  light,  because  he  was  also  the  God  of  eloquence  1 
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“Poet  and  logician,  using  his  fine  powers  in  the  noblest  of  all  servi 
is  it  wonderful  crowds  have  gathered  around  him  wherever  he 
preached  in  our  colony  ?  And  if  of  these  some  have  come  to  listen  met 
from  curiosity,  certain  are  we  that  short  as  has  been  his  sojourn  among 
around  his  name  hallowed  associations  have ‘already  twined  themseh 
which  will  cause  hundreds  to  mourn  his  departure  as  that  of  a  friend 
personal  benefactor.  Happy  would  many  be  to  hear  that  our  beautiful  1 
was  henceforth  to  be  the  home  of  the  father  as  well  as  of  his  sons, 
should  that  joy  not  be  ours,  when  he  utters  his  vale,  vale,  thousands  will 
proach  the  throne  of  Him  ‘  who  holds  the  winds  and  the  waves  in  his  i 
to  implore  that  ‘  the  everlasting  arms’  may  be  round  about  him  while  on 
great  deep,  and  that  having  been  brought  in  safety  to  bis  ‘desired  haV' 
the  health  he  came  so  far  to  seek  may  be  granted  in  such  full  measure,  t 
the  flock  now  mourning  his  absence  may  have  cause  with  us  to  bless 
Lord  his  steps  were  ever  guided  to  the  sunny  shores  of  Australasia.” 


it 


it  will  be  a  cause  of  much  sorrow  to  the  homeward  bound  travellers  ( 
learn,  that  in  their  absence  from  England,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Binney,  ijc 
the  Senior  Deacon  of  the  Weigh-House  Church,  the  venerable  Thomas  Pi]  i 
departed  this  life  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  letters  lately  received  trom  Mr.  Binney,  he  speaks  of  his  heal 
and  spirits  as  greatly  improved,  and  he  has  applied  to  his  people  at 
Weigh-House  for  a  further  six  months  extension  of  his  leave  of  abserfe 
It  will  be  the  universal  hope,  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  lie  may  retit 
and  be  welcomed  back  thoroughly  re-invigorated  by  his  foreign  travel. 
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